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Learning  Chinese 
in 


IT  has  just  occurred  to 
me  that  you  might  be 
interested  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  Nanking 


I 


^ School  of  Language,  its 

^ methods,  and  the  Bap- 

S tist  missionaries. 


At  the  outset  I want 
to  assure  you  that  the 


k.  school  is  a great  and 


useful  institution.  In 
former  times  when  a 


missionary  came  to  China  it  was  a matter 
of  months  or  years  before  he  was  able  to 
command  enough  Chinese  to  enable  him 
to  communicate  with  the  natives  or  even 
to  buy  his  rice  or  make  his  other  wants 
known.  Now  it  is  only  a matter  of  days 
or,  with  the  worst  of  us,  weeks  before  we 
can  actually  converse  with  the  natives. 
The  days  are  past  when  for  months  the 
missionary  sat  before  his  teacher,  who  by 
the  way  usually  knew  nothing  about  the 
secrets  of  pedagogy,  and  learned  to  repeat 
certain  phrases  the  meaning  of  which  were 
often  as  unfathomable  as  the  Chinese 
himself.  Without  a competent  teacher, 
any  systematic  course  of  study,  any  helps 
so  necessary  in  the  study  of  any  oriental 
language,  in  fact  without  anything  which 


would  give  a student  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  what  he  was  doing,  a missionary 
was  expected  to  learn  what  is  considered 
by  many  the  hardest  of  all  languages  — 
Chinese. 

In  our  school  here  there  are  enrolled 
about  forty-five  students  representing 
about  ten  different  denominations  and  the 
Y.  M.  C,  A.  The  teaching  staff  consists 
of  two  Americans  and  twenty-five  compe- 
tent Chinese  teachers.  The  students  are 
divided  into  two  classes;  the  first  composed 
of  those  who  began  October  the  fifteenth, 
and  the  second  of  those  who  started  almost 
a month  later. 

Now  a word  as  to  our  weekly  programme. 
Each  morning  at  eight-thirty  we  have  a 
short  prayer  meeting  led  by  students. 
After  this  for  forty-five  minutes  we  have 
what  is  called  the  conversation  class. 
During  this  period  the  head  Chinese  teacher 
is  in  charge.  A written  Romanized  con- 
versation is  given  to  us  on  paper  which  we 
have  before  us  as  we  listen  to  the  Chinese 
teacher  read  it.  After  one  reading  he 
calls  upon  various  members  of  the  class  to 
stand  up  and  read  the  same  while  he 
corrects  any  mistakes  in  pronunciation. 
The  most  interesting  and  helpful  of  ail  is 
when  two  students  are  asked  to  stand 
before  the  school  and  in  their  own  words 
carry  on  the  conversation  suggested  by 
the  written  sheet.  What  of  this  hour  is 
left  is  devoted  to  asking  and  answering 
questions  in  Chinese  regarding  various 
objects  provided  for  the  occasion.  One 
day  it  is  housekeeping  talk;  another  a 
shopping  expedition;  the  next  traveling, 


and  so  it  goes  along  all  sorts  of  lines.  Two 
mornings  a week  at  this  hour  we  are  given 
a sheet  of  paper  on  which  is  written  in 
Chinese  characters  a simple  story,  which 
story  we  are  asked  to  tell  before  the  class 
either  verbatim  or  in  our  own  words. 
One  has  the  privilege  to  add  to  or  take 
away  from  the  original  and  I assure  you 
that  it  is  not  all  taking  away  either.  I 
should  have  added  that  not  a word  of 
English  is  permitted  unless  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  to  catch  the  teacher’s 
meaning;  and  if  needed  at  all  the  American 
teacher  is  at  hand  to  interpret. 

During  the  next  forty-five  minutes  we 
are  closeted  each  with  a separate  teacher 
in  a small  pigeon-hole  of  a room.  All 
these  men  speak  only  Chinese  and  the 
time  is  spent  in  reading  and  writing 
characters  as  well  as  learning  their  mean- 
ings. After  a brief  recess  we  spend  forty- 
five  minutes  writing  characters  and  sen- 
tences to  dictation.  The  sentences  are 
80  prepared  as  to  include  the  particu- 
lar characters  which  we  have  been  given 
to  study  for  that  day.  An  American 
teacher  dictates  the  sentences  in  English 
and  interprets  while  several  Chinese 
teachers  are  directing  the  character  writing 
and  idiom.  This  period  having  ended  we 
spend  another  forty-five  minutes  with 
our  individual  teachers  reading  and  trans- 
lating from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
sentences  which  have  been  given  to  us  on 
as  many  different  cards.  On  one  side  of 
these  cards  appear  the  sentences  in  Eng- 
lish while  on  the  other  the  same  appear  in 
character.  One  set  of  these  cards  is  used 


during  each  week.  In  addition  to  these  sen- 
tences we  are  encouraged  to  make  others 
orally  involving  corresponding  idioms. 

After  “ Djung  Fan  ” or  the  middle  meal 
we  are  again  back  to  the  school  for  two 
more  hours.  The  first  one  is  given  up  to 
grammar  and  the  repeating  from  memory 
in  Chinese  the  one  hundred  sentences 
taken  up  in  the  morning  with  our  individ- 
ual teachers.  We  are  given  the  English 
and  are  expected  to  respond  in  Chinese; 
the  English  teacher,  if  required,  explaining 
the  grammar  while  the  Chinese  teacher 
listens  and  makes  corrections.  The  sen- 
tences are  selected  so  as  to  cover  the 
assigned  portions  of  the  grammar.  You 
see,  then,  these  sentences  representing 
peculiar  Chinese  idioms  are  gone  over 
twice  each  day  of  the  school  week.  A 
short  recess  intervenes  and  then  we  have 
another  hour  with  our  individual  teachers 
reviewing  the  work  of  the  day. 

This  programme  is  carried  out  five  days 
a week,  with  Saturday  left  as  a day  of 
choice.  If  one  cares  to  go  to  his  teacher 
to  review  the  week’s  work,  he  will  find  him 
waiting  in  his  little  room.  Most  of  the 
students  go  for  two  hours;  giving  up  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  some  form  of  recreation. 
I assure  you  that  this  schedule  makes  one 
feel  the  need  of  a change  when  the  end  of 
the  week  comes,  and  some  of  us  repair 
to  the  tea  shops  to  practice  on  the  natives 
who  are  ever  ready  to  listen  and  talk  to 
the  strangely  constituted  “ Wai  Gwoh 
Ren  ” or  foreigner. 

In  support  of  the  Language  School 
methods  I have  heard  men  who  are  in  no 


way  connected  with  the  school  declare 
that  the  students  have  a better  command 
of  the  Chinese  after  two  months  than 
the  men  under  the  old  system  had  after  a 
year.  It  is  due  of  course  not  only  to  the 
superior  methods  of  instruction,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  for  the 
year  give  their  whole  time  to  the  study. 
Just  to  give  you  an  idea  as  to  our  progress 
let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Wilson’s  closing 
remarks  before  the  Christmas  recess. 
“ There  is  not  one  of  you  who  needs  to 
feel  discouraged,  for  after  only  two  months 
of  study  any  of  you  are  able  to  take  part 
in  a Chinese  prayer  meeting,  and  this  I 
expect  of  you  as  you  visit  your  stations 
during  the  Holidays.”  If  Mr.  Wilson’s 
expectations  are  realized  and  the  reports 
about  those  who  left  the  school  last  year 
are  true,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
the  contrary,  surely  it  is  both  time  and 
money  well  spent  to  send  new  mission- 
aries to  this  school  for  the  first  year. 

{Reprinted from  “Missions”) 
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